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THEOLOGICAL. 


TO THEEDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


THE PROPRIETY, IN A MORAL POINT OF VIEW, OF THE CONQUEST OF 
CANAAN BY THE ISRAELITES, CONSIDERED. 


Few objections to the divine origin of the Old Testament history 
have appeared more plausible than that which has been made to the 
account which it contains of the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites. 
As an enterprise carried on under the direction of the Almighty, and 
by bis express command, it has been thought to impeach his moral 
character. It has been represented asa series of acts in which cruel- 
ty and rapine were associated in a most horrible degree ; a sangui- 
nary destruction, which could not have been sanctioned by God, and 
which must certainly have produced in its agents an utter destitution 
of the feelings of humanity. 

To notice this objection, and to endeavour to supply a sufficient an- 
swer, is the object of this lecture. 

It will not be denied by the objector, (for it is the Deist, not the 
Atheist who offers it,) that the punishment of guilt is consistent with 
God’s attributes ; and it will be admitted, that when the punishment 
is national, there can be no discrimination ; individuals who are inno- 
cent necessarily partaking of the chastisement which is designed for 
the guilty. Otherwise he will be obliged to account for the fact, which 
the history of all ages attests, that in the ruin of kingdoms and the 
sacking of cities, the innocent infant falls a victim as well as the 
abandoned villain; and that the same fact is witnessed on occasions 
of destruction produced by natural phenomena. Paine’s objection, from 
this circumstance, is unworthy of notice ; since it is not an objection to 
the divine authority of the Mosaick history, but in truth to what we see 
to be the present. constitution of things. The Deist, as well as the 
Christian, is bound to reply to it, and if pursued into its consequences 
it must lead to Atheism. F 

Neither can it be denied that the iniquity of the Canaanitish na- 
tions was such as to call for retribution. ‘They were idolatrous. In 
reply it must not be said that so were other nations, and that this 
was the effect of errour, rather a proof of mental blindness requiring 
instruction and offering a palliation for guilt, than demanding punish- 
ment. Idolatry in all its forms is indeed an object of pity, and im- 
plies ignorance, but among the Canaanites, it was connected with 
every crime that can disgrace buman nature. It made them ferocious 
and cruel. Their own offspring they consigned to the flames in order 
to propitiate their bloody deities. Their sacred rites were impure. 
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Idolatry made them commit unnatural crimes. They were bestial, 
incestuous, adulterous ; prone, in a word, to every crime which can 
disgrace humanity. The prohibitions in the sacred history with which 
the writer warns the Israelites not to partake of their enormities— 
facts which are therein narrated of which it is sufficient to mention 
the affair of the Midianites, and to remark that the history of the kings 
affords frequent instances—concur in proving that the idolatry of the 
Canaanitish nations was not only weak and pitiable, but sanguinary 
and lustful in the highest degree. I consider it unnecessary to quote 
the passages of scripture by which these remarks may be confirmed. 
It may be proper, however, to observe, that when the Lord inform- 
ed Abram (Gen. xv, 18.) that he had given him the land which 
was about 400 years afterwards possessed by his posterity, the rea~ 
son why the accomplishment of the promise was delayed is given in 
these words, ** the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full ;’? which 
proves, that the extirpation of the Canaanitish nations was not intend- 
ed to take place till they had completed the measure of their crimes, 
and become fit objects of divine indignation—that a sufficient space 
of time was allowed for their repentance, and if they neglected to im- 
prove it they must bear the consequences—and that, under such cir- 
cuinstances, the punishment even of extirpation comported with the 
moral attributes of God. The state of society which the abovemen- 
tioned crimes would of course have produced, must have been brutal, 
licentious, and every way immoral! in the extreme. 

It will bardly then be questioned, that under such circumstances it 
is consistent with the nature of the Supreme Being to inflict punish- 
ment; and it will be granted that the degree must be regulated by 
his own infinite knowledge of every particular, of the necessity of the 
case, and of its bearing on the general welfare. 

But it is still objected, that if punishment were necessary, if total 
destruction were required, it is incredible that God should command 
this work of ruin to be performed by the sword of the Israelites. Ra- 
pine and ferocity could not have the sanction of divine authority. 
Why could not ** the nations of Canaan have been swept off by a pesti- 
lence, and the Israelites placed without resistance in the possession 
of their territory ?°* Undoubtedly the Almighty could have adopted 
this mode of punishment, but among the variety of methods of effecting 
an object which may be presented to the all-wise mind, it is surely 
his province to determine which is the most expedient. This. we 
must allow even when we cannot discern the motives which may 
have led to the selection. But in the case before us, it is not impos- 
sible to perceive some reasons which may make the mode adopted 
not only not immoral but in itself particularly proper. Let it be notic- 
ed then that an action in itself immoral, becomes a duty under very 
peculiar circumstances. As it is remarked by a valuable writer, 
“a clear divine interposition plainly requiring a particular act of obe- 
dience to an immediate divine command, so materially affects the 
principle on which that action is performed, the motives from which it 
proceeds, and the effect it produces on the minds of those who are 
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thus employed by the Divinity, that it may altogether change the 
moral character of the action itself.”** Of the truth of this principle 
there can be no doubt, however grossly fanaticks may have erred in 
applying it. ‘The attempt or the intention to kill constitutes in itself 
a breach of divine law, but the case is different, when the Author 
of the law commands the act. He upon whose authority the sanction 
is founded, can if he pleases annul it. That he may do so occasionally, 
affords no ground for the supposition that he might do so habitually, 
and thus destroy in the human mind the natura! distinction between 
good and evil; because it is presumed, that only in the most pressing 
circumstances will an aberration from the established order of things 
be resorted to, neither must disregard of thel aw in one act, and that at 
the express direction of the divine Lawgiver, be identified with the 
confusion which a habit of disregard will of course occasion. It is 
well remarked by the profound author of the Analogy, that the com- 
mand * to cultivate the principles and act from the spirit of treachery, 
ingratitude, or cruelty, could alter the nature of the case or of the ac- 
tion. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which require only the 
doing of a single action—tfor instance, taking away the life or property 
of any—for men have no right to life or property but what arises 
solely from the grant of God: when this grant is revoked, they cease 
to have any right at all in either, and when this revocation is made 
known, as surely it it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust, 
to deprive them of either ;”’ especially it may be added, when to do 
so there is express divine warrant. Upon these principles, Abra- 
ham’s attempt to sacrifice his son becomes not only justifiable but 
praise-worthy, and the slaughter of the Canaanites defensible. Taking 
then the whole history together, the extirpation of those nations 
is to be considered as a divine act, of which the Israelites were the in- 
struments, consequently they commit no immorality by the execution. 
That they considered themselves as the ,instruments merely, is abun- 
dantly evident from the history itself. They were repulsed at the 
very first attempt, because it was undertaken after an act of rebellion 
against their almighty Leader, and against his command, neither were 
they permitted to repeat it for thirty-eight years. Then the river 
Jordan divides, like the Red Sea forty years before, to give them an 
entrance into the promised land. ‘hey are commanded to attack Jeri- 
cho, and “ to keep themselves from the accursed thing ;”” one man diso- 
beys, and at the subsequent attack they are routed by an inconsidera- 
ble force; the offender is sought for by lot and punished ; the conse- 
quence is, the Israelites triumph, miraculous interpositions crown their 
conquests, 

The twelve tribes must therefore have known that it was Jehovah 
their God who was inflicting vengeance on his enemies, and that they 
were but his instruments. Consequently when apprehension of divine 
punishment ceased, of sensibility to the miraculous dispensation under 
which they were living diminished, we find that they neglected to exe- 
cute the divine command, and spared the people of whose land they had 
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taken possession, Judg. i. 28—33. They could not therefore have been 
actuated by the motives, nor excited by the feelings. which influence 
other warriors. Was it the thirst of plunder that impelled them ? the de- 
sire of licentious indulgence? ‘This could not be, for the spoil and the 
captives were devoted to the Lord or condemned to destruction. Was 
it the gratification of sanguinary passions? This is not to be presum- 
ed of a people whose code of laws breathed an unusual measure of 
mildness and compassion, so great, indeed, as to guard against wounding 
unnecessarily the feelings of the beasts and the birds. It was rather 
againsi idolatry that the extirpation was directed, and if the punish- 
ment should appear to any to be too severe, it ought to be recollect- 
ed that we are hardly adequate judges of the criminality. The deep- 
ly rooted idolatrous habits of the people, and the apprehension lest 
they should become incorporated with those of the Israelites are con- 
stantly mentioned in the book of Deuteronomy. The Israelites there- 
fore were the executioners of God’s wrath, in order that so arduous 
and awful a duty might impress on them the horrible nature of that 
crime to which their history, both before and after the event in ques- 
tion, proves them to have been too prone. With the same view, doubt- 
less, were they commanded to destroy any of their own cities, the 
inhabitants of which should apostatize to idolatry, and to cut off even 
the dearest objects of affection. 

The fact, (of which the Israelites must all have been well assured.) 
that they were the agents of Jehovah in the destruction of the Ca- 
naanites, would hove. guarded against the introduction of idolatry 
among them, more effectually perbaps than any thing else, unless it 
be a continual series of miraculous discipline, whic h, from what we 
can discern, appears to be contrary to the constitution of things, and 
in the degree necessary would most probably be impossible. For 
they saw that their God was the only true God, far superiour to all 
the Canaanitish deities, who were incompetent to protect their vota- 
ries from destruction. ‘They had witnessed the triumphs of Jehovah 
over the Egyptian idols on whom he had ‘* executed vengeance,” and 
their descendants bebeld him displaying by the ministry of Elijah his 
superiority over Baal; but their constant success when under the 
guidance and following the direction of their omnipotent, though invi- 
sible Leader, must have proved to them most convincingly, that all 
the gods of the nations were ‘‘ altogether lighter than vanity.” H, 
after all this proof, they did relapse occasionally into idolatry, the 
fault lay not in the want of evidence of Jebovah’s superiority, but in 
the obstinacy and wickedness of the nation. 

Further, it is proper to remark, that the Israelites did not wantonly 
and indiscriminately destroy the Canaanites. On the contrary, there 
is considerable reason for the opinion, that peace, under certain con- 
ditions, was offered to the besieged city before the attack was com- 
menced. The passage which is thought to sanction this opinion is 
the following: Deuteronomy, xx. 10—18, inclusive. Commentators 
differ in their exposition of this passage. Some of them suppose that 
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in the 15th verse the former clause ‘* thus shalt thou do,”’ refers to 
the whole preceding direction, viz. that of offering peace to a city and 
making its inhabitants tributary upon its acceptance, also of destroy- 
ing its armed men and taking the rest for a spoil, if the offers of peace 
were declined, and consequently that they were to act differently to- 
wards the cities in the land of Canaan, i. e. as it follows in the next 
verse, *‘ thou shalt save nothing alive that breatheth, but thou shalt ut- 
terly destroy them.”’ Others, however, conceive that the forementioned 
clause was designed to refer to the verse immediately preceding, 
which commands the women and little ones with the spoil to be ap- 
propriated to the conqueror, and therefore in this respect only was 
the treatment of the Canaanites to differ from that of other enemies. 
The reason given, viz. that the Israelites might not be drawn into 
idolatry, will apply whichever exposition is adopted, If the former, 
then peace was to be offered to the Canaanitish nations, with the choice 
either of emigration, or of renouncing idolatry and submitting to the 
victors ; hard conditions, indeed, but justified by the nature of the case. 
That this is the true exposition of the passage, I am the more inclin- 
ed to believe, from what is said by the sacred historian in the book of 
ef Joshua, xi. 18, 19. where, after mentioning the kings of certain 
places, he observes that ‘* Joshua made war a long time with them,” 
and that * there was not a city that made peace with the children of 
Israel save the Hivites, the inhabitants of Gibeon.”’ This, it must be al- 
lowed, is a very extraordinary and unintelligible remark, had it been 
absolutely out of the power of those cities to make peace, but perfectly 
plain and natural if the milder exposition of the former passage be ad- 
initted. 

To this milder exposition, however, it is considered by some as an 
insuperable objection, that to obtain mercy the Gibeonites thought it 
necessary to pretend that they had ** come from a far country.” It 
has been answered that probably their object was to form a league 
with the Israelites on equal terms, which they despaired of doing, un- 
der the name and in the character of Canaanites. The expression (ix. 
16,) ** Joshua made a league with them to let them live,” seems to mili- 
tate against this exposition. ‘To the objection, others have replied, 
that they had refused the offers of peace, and therefore were expos- 
ed to utter extermination, This is the remark of Maimonides, and 
it shows the opinign of that great Rabbi on the passage. I ance 
thought it possible, that the Gibeonites acted with a view to self- 
preservation, merely from their knowledge of the usual sanguinary 
mode of warfare, and the impossibility of resisting with success the 
armies of Israel, of which the late events had given them abundant 
proof ; and that it was not necessary to presume that they knew any 
thing about the command to extirpate, whether it were accompanied 
or not by an order to offer peace. But upon reflection, I am per- 
suaded that this is in itself very improbable. The intention of the Is- 
raelites to drive out or exterminate the inhabitants of Canaan, and to 
take possession of their country, seems rather to have been a matter of 

considerable notoriety. That their object was to settle somewhere was 
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sufficiently evident from the fact of their families and property being 
brought along with them. That there was something very extraordi- 
nary in their history, character and destination, must have been equal- 
ly evident, from facts which had transpired forty years before in Egypt, 
which from their wonderful nature and the vicinity of the country must 
have been well known. ‘The reception of the spies by Raliab, the ap- 
prehensions and consequent conduct of Balak, together with the pre- 
dictions of the prophet whom he sent for to curse Israel, confirm 
this reasoning. And that the object of Joshua was not unknown is 
certain from what we read in the 9th chap. 24th verse, where the Gi- 
beonites assign the reason of their cratty conduct in this language, ** be- 
cause it was certainly told thy servants, how that Jehovah, thy God, 
commanded his servant Moses to give you all the land, and to destroy 
allthe inhabitants of the land from before you, therefore we were sore 
afraid ot our lives because of you, and have done this thing.” On this 
text | shall just remark that it does not afford an objection of any weight 
to the milder exposition of the passage in Deuteronomy before noticed, 
as the fears of the Gibeonites would naturally have magnified the dan- 
ger of their situation, as they may not have been aware of the offer of 
peace which was first to be made them. Barbeyrac, the commentator 
en Puffendorf contends that the league was unlawiul, but Grotius in his 
book de jure belli et pacts, asserts the contrary, differing in their 
views of the command to exterminate. Buddeus,* who refers to these 
two writers, remarks that as to offers of peace, the Canaanites and 
other nations were on the same footing, the difference lay in the 
mode of treatment upon the rejection of those offers, and that herein 
consists the anathema to which the seven nations were subjected. This 
he says is confirmed by the Jewish tradition, that Joshua, before he 
made his conquests, despatched letters with certain propositions ad- 
dressed to the nations. Although the traditions of the Jews are for 
the most part trifling, yet it may be worth while to notice the one 
Buddeus refers to, It is quoted from KR. Samuel Ben Nachman, by 
the learned Selden, from whom it is cited by Dr. Graves. It is to 
this effect. That three propositions were made by Joshua. Those who 
chose to fly, were directed to do so; those who wished peace, to enter 
into treaty ; and those who were resolved to fight, to take up arms. 
In consequence of this, the Gibeonites made a league, the thirty-one 
kings made war and were destroyed, and the Girgashites retreated 
into Africa. This retreat corresponds with the inscription in Mauri- 
tiania preserved by Procopius, and quoted by Bochart and other wri- 
ters, stating that the ancient inhabitants had fled thither from the face 
of the robber Joshua the son of Nun.f 


* Hist. Ecc. vol. 1. p. 658. 
+This emigration together with others is the ground work of Bochart’s Canaan, 
a work replete with very curious and interesting learning, from which Theophi- 
lus Gale in his Court of the Gentiles has borrowed largely. Although it must be 
admitted that the author is often fanciful rather than judicious, and traces coinci- 
dences and analogies from similarities which most probably are merely incidental ; 
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There is yet another consideration of no small weight in the pre- 
sent inquiry. Unless a very large proportion of the Canaanites had 
emigrated, it would perhaps have been impossible for the Israelites to 
have dwelt in that land with security, and it would have been morally 
impossible to have escaped the contagion of their crimes. Certainly 
they could not have dwelt there in security unless we presume a con- 
stant miraculous interposition in their favour, because the strength of 
the enemy would have been greater than theirs. Nor could they bave 
escaped the contagion of Canaanitish crimes, as it is a fact attested by 
many events in history, that new settlers must gradually imbibe the 
manners, habits, language, and other circumstances of the old inhabi- 
tants of a country, unless from their numbers and character they are 
able to preponderate, although it be admitted that they may retain in 
a measure some of their national character. ** To make a great or sud- 
den alteration with respect to any of these,’ says the historian of 
Charles the 5th, “‘ unless where the ancient inhabitants of a country 
have been almost totally exterminated, has proved an undertaking be- 
yond the power of the greatest conquerors,” Vol. i. p. 7. In con- 
firmation of this remark, the author refers to the Norman conquest. 
** A single victory placed William on the throne of England. The 
Saxon inhabitants, though oppressed, were not exterminated. Wil- 
liam employed the utmost efforts of his power and policy to make his 
new subjects conform in every thing to the Norman standard, but 
without success. The Saxons, though vanquished, were far more 
numerous than their conquerors; when the two races began to incor- 
porate, the Saxon laws and manners gradually gained ground. The 
Norman institutions became unpopular and odious ; many of them 
fell into disuse, and in the English constitution and language, at this 
day, many essential parts are manifestly of Saxon, not of Nor- 
man extraction.”’ p. 161, note[D.] How impracticable then would 
it have been for the Israelites to have maintained their peculiar insti- 
tutions, surrounded by the idolatries and wickednesses of every de. 
scription of the Canaanites, even if they had earnestly wished and 
attempted to maintain them. Much more would it have been impro- 
bable, from the tendency of the nation to idolatry, a tendency which, 
as it probably originated in Egypt, confirms the reasoning. Hence 
extirpation or emigration became necessary in order to establish the 
Israelites in Canaan. This done, to a very considerable degree, a 
total chatige of habits must naturally be expected. Similar instances 
are presented to us in the conquest of Italy by the northern nations, 
and in the effects of the Saxon conquest on the ancient Britons. In 
both cases a great extirpation took place, and the laws, government, 
manners, and languages of the conquerors, usurped the place of the 
natives, 

In order, therefore, to establish the Israelitish nation in the land 


yet so numerous are the traces of the Phenician language, or at least of a dialect 
nearly resembling it, which are to be discovered in various parts of Europe and 
Africa, as to afford ground for the belief, either that they emigrated thither, o: 
that the original settlers spoke a language very similar to theirs. 
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which Providence had marked out to them, was it not justifiable and 
expedient that the Canaanites should have been either forced to emi- 
grate, or considerably extirpated? When we consider the ob- 
ject of the divine purposes, viz. to prepare for the advent of the 
Messiah, and to establish a nation whose religion should illustrate and 
afford evidence of this grand event, we shall be disposed to answer in 
the affirmative. 

There is another consideration which has a bearing on the present 
subject. It may, perhaps, be thought open to objection. It would 
be wrong, however, to pass it over unnoticed. I mean the opinion 
entertained by many learned men that the Almighty, in the original 
division of the world, appropriated the country which the Israelites 
invaded, to the descendants of Shem, that the grant was renewed to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who always asserted their claim to the 
land of Palestine, and that ‘consequently the Canaanites were in- 
truders. This is the view of Bryant; Kees, vol. vi. pp. 285—294, 
and some other writers, and certainly it must be allowed that Deut. 
xxxil. 8,9, and Acts xvii. 26, seem to confirm the opinion that the 
settlement of the world was a subject of divine control.* Its de- 
fence, however, by no means rests upon this argument, but is main- 
tained upon the grounds, of which a general examination has been 
presented. 


M SERMON.—No. XXXIII. 
Acts xxvi. 26. Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 


Tue king Agrippa, here mentioned, was a Jew, and appears to have 
been the son of that Herod Agrippa, who had married his brother 
Philip’s wife, and murdered John the baptist ; though this was his son 
by a former marriage. He had been educated at Rome, in all the 
arts and intrigues of the imperial court, and while there, had by his 
skill and exertions obtained many favours for his countrymen the 
Jews. The government of a province adjacent to Judea having be- 
come vacant, Agrippa obtained it of the emperor, as it was then under 
the Roman power. He had some hereditary attachment to the reli- 
gion of his fathers, and some curiosity to know what new ideas had 
lately been divulged respecting it. But his worldly designs had 
never aflorded time nor disposition to examine closely into the subject. 
He had been so long absent from his native country, that be was. but 
little acquainted with the doctrine of Christ and bis apostles. But 
when Paul had been seized at Jerusalem, and brought down to Cesa- 
rea, and left in the care of Festus, Agrippa being there, and hearing 
of his imprisonment, was desirous to inquire into his case. He was 
accordingly brought forth, and permitted to speak for himself. This 


* Jahn, also, and Michaelis, defend the Canaanitish conquest on this ground. 
See Arch. § 297. 
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gave him an opportunity to plead his cause in such an able and inge- 
nious manner as astonished Festus, and almost persuaded Agrippa. 
Festus, being a Roman, was not so much acquainted with the Old 
Testament, and of course could not so well comprehend the apostle’s 
argument. He rather supposed, that ‘‘ much learning had made bim 
mad.” But, says the intrepid apostle, ‘* 1 am not mad, most noble 
Festus, but speak forth the words of truth and soberness. For the 
king knoweth of these things, before whom alsol speak freely.” 
King Agrippa believed the prophets, and understood the evidence 
upon which St. Paul grounded bis argument. So that, being struck 
with his profound reasoning, and with the account of his remarkable 
conversion, be was constrained to declare, ‘* Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.”?> To this our apostle, with his usual frankness 
and presence of mind, immediately replied, “ I would to God, that 
not only thou, but all that hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether, such as | am, except these bonds.” He wished them his 
faith, but not his imprisonment. He wished them his graces, his 
hopes, and his consolations, but not his afflictions nor persecutions, 
‘© [| would to God, that ye were all as | am, except these bonds.” 
He was anxious that they should all be Christians ; and Agrippa, for 
one, was almost persuaded. 

Let us inguire, a little more minutely, what were probably his 
views and feelings, and what was the result of his impressions. 

He had some acquaintance with the scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, and acknowledged the truth of them. From that source he 
had learnt the opinion then prevailing in the civilized world, that 
some great personage was about to appear, and establish a powerful 
Jewish kingdom. Among the Jews that opinion was universal. And 
it prevailed to a considerable extent among the wisest of the Greeks 
and Romans. By living and conversing with these various people, 
and reading their books, it is probable he had assented to the same 
opinion; though his mind, like that of the Jews in general, was not 
fully settled as to the true character of the expected Messiah. To 
him, as he had not read very attentively, the prophecies were ob- 
scure. If he had read, that **a virgin should conceive and bear a 
gon, and should call him Immanuel,” he knew not what to make of 
the declaration. If he had read, that “ there should be a root of lesse, 
who should stand for an ensign of the people, and that to it should 
the Gentiles seek,” he could not comprehend the prediction. If he 
had read, that ** out of Bethlehem should come forth he that should 
be Ruler in Israel,’ the expression was equally obscure. He could 
not even fully understand the language of Daniel, that “ it should be 
seventy weeks of years, or four hundred and ninety years, from the 
building of the second temple to the tine of Messiab the Prince, and that 
be should be cut off, but not for himself, and should bring in an ever- 
lasting rigiteousness.’’ ,Many other propbetick expressions in the 
Old Testament he knew not how to apply. They should pierce bis 
hands and his feet; should give him gall and vinegar to drink ; should 
parthis garments among them, and cast lots for his vesture: and thaf 
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his flesh should not see corruption. When he perused the prophecies 
of Isaiah, some passages which the learned Jews applied to the Mes- 
siah, he was at a loss how to understand them. The following decla- 
rations, though plain to us, yet to him were obscure. ‘ He is des- 
pised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. He was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities, and by his stripes are we healed.” ‘+ He was cut off out 
of the land of the living ; made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death; made his soul an offering for sin; justified ma- 
ny, and bare their iniquities.”” These things Agrippa could not under- 
stand, unless, like the eunuch, he ‘+ had some one to guide him.’’ If 
indeed he had suitably attended to the subject, with a serious and 
prayerful disposition, he might have comprebended what was sufli- 
cient for practical purposes. But his mind had been engaged upon 
other objects; more earnest to obtain an earthly kingdom, than to 
secure a place in the kingdom of heaven. He was ignorant, because 
he did notexamine. And such is the case with many at the present 
day. They have read the bible, the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and the history of the New ; but they have not closely compared the 
two together, and brought out a definite opinion. This may be the 
case with some of the greatest of men. They do not believe, because 
they have not sufficiently examined. Agrippa believed the prophets, 
and had heard some account of Christ. But he needed an apostle to 
bring the two subjects fairly before him, and prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah. St. Paul enters upon the subject with alacrity and joy. 
** | think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall answer before 
thee touching all those things whereof I am accused. Especially be- 
cause I know thee to be expert in all customs and questions that are 
among the Jews.” He then proceeds to give an account of his con- 
version ; mentions the promise madey to the fathers; and declares, 
that he ‘* taught none other things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come, that Christ should suffer, and should rise 
trom the dead, and should show light to the people and the Gentiles.” 
It is probable that be enlarged upon these subjects, beyond what is 
here recorded. He might have referred to particular prophecies, and 
showed how exactly they were fulfilled in Christ. He might have 
mentioned, that he was born in Bethlehem, of a virgin, of the seed ol 
David, at the very time foretold by Daniel, when the sceptre, as Ja- 
cob represented, was about to depart from Judah. He might have 
alluded to the most material circumstances of our Lord’s life, death, 
and resurrection, and shown how well they answered to the predic- 
tions formerly delivered. 

And he could speak these things with the more confidence, because 
Agrippa was in some measure acquainted with them. ‘“* The king 
knoweth of these things, before whom also I speak freely.” If 1 assert 


any thing wrong, he can correct me. *‘ None of these things were 
hidden from him ; for they were not done in a corner.” 

It is also probable that the apostle argued from our Lord’s mira- 
cles. At any rate, he enlarged upon the circumstances of his own 
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conversion, and very justly urged, that this was a strong argument of 
the truth of the gospel. It was an argument well calculated to ope- 
rate upon the mind of Agrippa. He perceived Paul to be a man of 
uncommon talents and information, not likely to be imposed on by 
slight appearances. It was evident he must have known whether a 
light shined about him on the way to Damascus; whether a voice 
spake to him, and directed him where to go for information. He must 
have known, whether he was three days without sight, and whether 
his eyes were opened by the laying on of the bands of Ananias. 
And above all, be must have known, whether be had wrought 
miracles. These were things, in which he could not have been 
deceived. Nor could he have any design to deceive others. 
He had no possible motive for deceiving. There was no prospect of 
worldly benefits in the course he was pursuing, but rather every evil 
which the world could inflict. Contumely and reproach, persecution 
and death, were constantly before him; and yet he had spent the 
prime of his life, nearly thirty years, in labouring and suffering for 
his divine Master. When Agrippa reflected upon these things, he 
would say, ‘* surely this man can be no impostor; he depends upon 
the goodness of his cause ; relies upon the aid of his Lord; never 
calls upon his converts to assist him; but trusts in the power of that 
Saviour, who has promised to deliver him from the people 2nd the 
Gentiles.”’ By these considerations Agrippa was convinced, and almost 
persuaded. The force of divine truth operated powerfully upon his 
mind; he did not see but the gospel must be true, and was strongly 
inclined to embrace it. But he was not quite persuaded. The seed 
was sown, and seemed to take some root. But worldly cares and 
designs immediately choked the word, that it never came to maturity. 
The mind was convinced, but the heart was not changed ; and there- 
fore it was of no avail, How strange it appears, that the man, whose 
mind assented to the truth and importance of religion, should turn away, 
and renounce for ever ihe Christian’s hope of eternal life. Woridly in- 
terest and worldly influence were against him ; his friends would deride 
him as an ignorant enthusiast, and perhaps the emperor would discard 
him from his favour. These considerations operating upon his unsanc- 
tified heart, overpowered all his convictions; he loved this present 
world more than the one thing needful, and therefore turned away 
from that gospel, which had been so clearly opened to his mind. 

We cannot account for this strange conduct upon any other princi- 
ples than those which the gospel reveals. Upon no principle of natu- 
ral reason can we conceive why a man should not follow an opinion 
which is thoroughly established in his mind. We generally calculate, 
that rational beings will follow the guidance of reason. But obser- 
vation, as well as scripture, will teach us, that reason has very little 
influence, when the disposition is strongly opposed to it. Inquire 
why the drunkard does not leave off his intemperance, when he knows 
itis leading him to poverty and wretchedness. Inquire why the 
rich man continually encounters toil and fatigue to lay up we lth, 
shen he knows that bis present possessions are more than be shall 
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ever need. It is for the same cause that many an obstinate sinner 
goes on in sin, when he is convinced that it will be his ruin. It is 
because the inclination and disposition of the heart is the ruling prin- 
ciple of action. The heart is depraved ; and reason cannot control 
it, We wonder at the conduct of Agrippa; but we are all more or 
less guilty of the same fault. We have the same evidence of the 
truth and reality of the gospel, and the same motives for embracing 
it; and many of us are as fuily persuaded. But yet our souls are 
net brought fully into subjection to its heavenly doctrines, None of 
us exactly follow that rule of perfect holiness, which is set before us. 
Our corrupt dispositions press us down into the dust, so that we do 
not always the things that we would. Wretched souls that we are ; 
who shall deliver us from the body of this death! We must depend 
upon Christ, and his grace, to deliver us from the bondage of sin, 
and transform our hearts into his.image. 

We see, my hearers, that Agrippa’s neglect of embracing the gos- 
pel, evinces the truth of gospel doctrine. It proves that human na- 
ture is depraved, and that divine grace is necessary to regenerate 
and convert the soul. ‘T’wo things then are necessary in order that 
we may be Christians indeed. In the first place, we must get our 
minds seriously impressed with the solemn reality of eternal things. 
If doubts arise, we should never rest easy till they are removed. 
We should thoroughly examine the scriptures, and use every other 
means of instruction, and get our minds well established in sacred 
truth. But this alone will not be sufficient. We must seek and 
pray for the renovating influences of divine grace, or all our instruc- 
tion and all our belief will be of no avail. Reason and argument 
may convince the mind, but cannot change the heart. They may 
almost persuade people, but cannot altogether persuade them, to be 
Christians. That the work may be effectually performed, we must 
cast ourselves upon the mercy of God, and implore the assistance of 
his Holy Spirit. We must endeavour to get deeper and deeper 
views of our depravity and sinfulness, that we may be more ac- 
quainted with our wants, and may seek more earnestly for relief. 
Supplicating constantly for divine guidance, we should examine the 
gospel and examine ourselves ; endeavour to realize the importance 
of religion, and use every means afforded us, through the power of 
grace, to exercise its holy qualities, and become fitted for its eternal 
enjoyments. ‘Thus shall we be altogether persuaded to be Christians ; 
shal] receive Divine assistance to strengthen us against all tempta- 
tions, and comfort us under all our trials aud afflictions; and, if we 
prove faithful to our great Master, we shall be carried in safety 
through the scenes of this mortal life, and be brought to glory in the 


kingdom of heaven. 





TO THE BKDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Ix perusing the life of the Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, D. D., late 
Bishop of London, written by the Rev. Rebert Hodgson, | met with the 
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following excellent letter from that eminent prelate, and which, I be- 
lieve, is not to be found in any of his publications. It was addressed, 
his biographer informs us, to a person, *‘ of whose name and condition he 
had no knowledge, but who, it seems, had consulted bim on various re- 
ligious difficulties, to which the perusal of Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘ Prac- 
tical View’ had given rise.” Thinking that the advice and instruc- 
tion, contained in this letter, might be gfplicable to some of your 
readers, and interesting to all, I have taken the liberty to forward it, 
with a request, that, if it meet yous approbation, it may be inserted 
in your useful miscellany. A. 


** A-tnoucH I sincerely wish that you had applied to a more able ad- 
viser in matters of so much importance, yet as, I trust, I can afford 
you some consolation, and to a great degree, if not entirely remove 
the fears and apprebensions, which press so heavily upon your mind, 
I think it an act of common humanity to give you the best opinion I 
am able to form on the subject, from a very attentive perusal of Mr, 
Wilberforce’s book, and a very diligent examination of the sacred 
writings. 

** And, first, there can be no doubt that the love of God and of 
Christ is a most indispensable duty ; and when we consider the very 
forcible words made use of with respect to the former, ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength ;? and when we reflect, that with 
regard to the latter, it is said, ‘If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be Anathema, Maranatha,’ that is, as Doddridge ex- 
plains it, ‘he will lie under the heaviest curse that an apostle can pro- 
nounce, or God inflict,,—it is evident that a very high degree of love, 
of reverence, of attachment, and of gratitude to our Maker and our 
Redeemer, is expected from us; and that this command is utterly 
inconsistent with a cold, lifeless, languid indifference towards them. 
It is also true, that it is our duty by frequent meditations on the per- 
fections and the goodness of God, by pious contemplation, by fre- 
quent and fervent prayer, and by imploring the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, to animate and enliven and invigorate these holy affec- 
tions in our souls, and to raise them to as great a degree of warmth 
and ardour as we can. Yet still the degree of that ardour must very 
much depend on the different tempers, constitutions, dispositions, and 
habits of different men; and therefore cannot be expected to be the 
same in all. Mr. Wilberforce himself allows this to be the case. He 
says expressly, that a difference in natural disposition, in the circum- 
stances of the past life, and in numberless other particulars, may oc- 
casion a great difference in the predominant tempers of different Chris- 
tians: but that, in a greater or less degree, a cordial complacency in 
the sovereignty, an exalted sense of the perfections, a grateful in- 
pression of the goodness, and an humble hope of the favour of the 
divine Being are comman to all. 

‘* Now of all these sentiments and affections, in a certain degree, 
you seem to be possessed. He says also, that the only ¢nfalltble cri- 
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terion of a sincere love of God, is an active discharge of the several 
duties of life, and a conscientious obedience to the laws of the gos- 
pel ; and this proof you humbly trust you can give. In fine, he 
asserts, that in this, and all other Christian duties, it is the willing 
mind, the sincere wish and endeavour to do our best, which is prin- 
ctpally required. Where tbat is found, every man will be judged ‘ ac- 
cording to what he hath, and*not according to what he hath not.’ 

‘* If we look into the scriptures themselves, we shall find that the 
definition, which they give of the love of God, contains nothing that 
need alarm a really serious and pious mind. They make it to con- 
sist solely in obeying God's commands. ‘ This is the love of God,’ 
says St. John, * that we keep his commandments:’ and again, ‘ He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them,’ says our Saviour, ‘ he 
it is that loveth me ;’ ‘ Ye are my friends,’ he says, ‘ if ye do what- 
soever | command you;’ and again, in still stronger terms we are 
told, that * Whoso keepeth God's word, in him verily is the love of 
God perfected.’ If, then, you can give this proof of your love ; and 
if moreover you have, as you say, the highest reverence and admira- 
tion of his infinite perfections; are deeply impressed with a sense of 
his goodness ; and if, finally, you prefer his favour and approbation 
to all earthly advantages; though you may not feel so much ardour 
of affection as you earnestly wish and strive for, you have yet no rea- 
son to apprehend the Divine displeasure for falling short of that mea- 
sure of excellence, which you sincerely aim at, but feel yourself una- 
ble to attain. 

** Your next source of uneasiness is the occasional Janguor and cold- 
ness and wanderings of your prayers, especially at church, and the 
want of that rapturous delight and joy, which some persons expe- 
rience in the exercise of devotion. ‘To this 1 answer, that attention 
and earnestness, and a certain degree of fervour in our devotion, are 
doubtless qualifications necessary to render them acceptable to our 
heavenly Father; for we are told, that it is only ‘the effectual, fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man that availeth much ;’ and God re- 
proves those who ‘draw near to him with their lips, while their 
hearts are far from him. Bat the degree of this fervour, as well as 
of the joy that springs from devotion, will (like that of the love of 
God) depend much on the natural temper, disposition, constitution, 
and other circumstances, and will of course be very different in dif- 
ferent men. ‘Io wanderings and distraction and occasional languor 
iv their prayers, the best of men are, I fear, sometimes subject ; and 
they must always be resisted to the utmost of our power. There 
‘can be no doubt, that, if you strive against them in earnest, you will, 
by degrees, with God’s grace, entirely or in a great measure subdue 
them, and will also acquire more pleasure in the exercise of devo- 
tion. In the meantime, as you say it already affords you satisfaction 
and comfort, and spreads over your mind a calm complacency and 
religious composure, you may humbly hope, that your imperfections 
will be pardoned, and your sincere endeavours accepted at the throne 
of grace. 
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‘© The next misfortune you complain of is, that you do not possess 
that high degree of heavenly-mindedness, that lively conception of 
the joys of heaven, and that animated and rapturous delight in. the 
contemplation of them, with which some persons, and especially Mr. 
Wilberforce, seem to be blessed. ‘To this I say, that although these 
delightful feelings are most ardently to be desired, and aimed at, yet 
if with your utmost endeavours and prayers you cannot attain. to 
them, you must submit with humble resignation to the will of God, 
and not be dejected or discouraged, or think it any mark of God’s 
displeasure, that he does not vouchsafe them to you. They are un- 
doubtedly the most valuable blessings, that his mercy can bestow 
upon us; and happy, thrice happy, are they to whom they are given. 
But, like many other blessings, they fall to the lot of few. Great 
numbers of sincere Christians feel, that with their utmost efforts they 
cannot raise their minds to them; and it is then a misfortune in which 
they must patiently acquiesce. Besides, Infinite Wisdom may see 
guod reasons for not indulging you with these heavenly sensations. 
The denial of them may be intended as a trial of your patience, your 
humility, your meekness, your submission ; and, if it produce this 
effect, it will have answered a good end ; and, though you may la- 
ment the want of these comforts, you have no reason to fear that an 
involuntary want will be imputed to you as a fault. 

‘« With respect to the love of fame, or worldly estimation, there. is 
very little said upon it in scripture, less perbaps than on any motive 
of human, conduct. But it may be said generally, that this passion, 
like every other belonging to our frame, when it becomes the predo- 
minant and ruling passion, becomes unlawful and sinful: but when 
kept within proper bounds, and directed to worthy objects, it is then 
certainly allowable. It is in short to be governed and regulated, not 
to be exterminated. Mr. Wilberforce himse]f says, that it is then 
only a corrupt principle of action, when it is tinctured witb a dispo- 
sition fo estimate too highly and to love too ardently the good opinion of 
man; when it prompts usto pride ourselves on our natural or acquired 
endowments ; to assume to ourselves the merit and credit of our good 
qualities, instead of ascribing all the honour and glory where they 
are due, It is only, in short, an inordinate, and a too earnest pur- 
suit of worldly distinction, that is forbidden. We are not called upon 
absolutely to renounce it; but when it js voluntarily bestowed upon 
us for actions intrinsically good, we may then accept it with thank- 
fulness, as one of the rewards annexed to virtue. Under these re- 
striclions, therefore, you may have a due regard to the favour and 
approbation of good men. As to mentioning or preserving the memo- 
ry of any services you have rendered to mankind, or to religion; if 
this be done solely and entirely for the purposes you specify, of ob- 
viating calumny, of exciting others to follow your example, and 
increasing your power of doing good, there seems nothing in it to 
blame. But if it be merely to gain applause, it is certainly contrary 
to the true spirit of the gospel, which forbids all ostentation, bath in 
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the distribution of alms, and in the exercise of every other Chris- 
tian virtue. 

*« In regard to the last point you touch upon—the liberality of the 
rich towards the poor—it ought undoubtedly to be proportioned to 
their wealth; and they should rather exceed than fall short of the 
strict. line of duty. They should give with a willing heart and a 
liberal hand. ‘ Charge them,’ says the apostle, ‘ that are rich in this 
world, that they do good ; that they be rich in good works; ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in store for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to come, that they may attain eter- 
nal life.’ But it is not said here or any where else, that I can recol- 
lect, that the rich are to deny Coamstrves necessaries. The young 
man in the gospel indeed is commanded, ‘ if he would be perfect, to — 
sell all that he had and give to the poor ;’ and the first disciples had 
‘ all things in common.’ But no one, | believe, thinks, that we are 
now obliged, or called upon by our duty, or by any principle of 
Christianity, to do either of these things. Neither, 1 apprehend, are 
we now required to part with necessaries, in order to relieve the poor. 
If we do, it is without question highly commendable ; but it is no 
where required as a duty. It is out of their abundance, that is, their 
superfluities, that St. Paul directs the rich Corinthians to contribute 
to the support of their poorer brethren; but he does not command 
them to give their all. The poor widow indeed, who threw her mite 
into the treasury, gave all her living ; and therefore gave more, and 
would have a greater reward, than the rich, who gave from their 
abundance. Still however, what they gave was of some value, and 
was not rejected ; and they are not to be discouraged from going 
even so far. But the further they go, and the greater sacrifices they 
make for the benefit of the poor, the greater will be their recompense : 
For ‘ he that soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he that 
soweth plenteously shall reap also plenteously.’ At all events, they 
ought most certainly not to consume on their pleasures, their amuse- 
ments, their vanities and their pride, even the overflowings of their 
fortune. They should not indulge in needless splendour, magnifi- 
cence and elegance of living, nor be anxious to raise great families, 
or to leave immoderate fortunes behind them. Whatever can be fair- 
ly spared from the necessary and unavoidable expenses of their situa- 
tion in life, and from that reasonable and decent provision, which 
they are bound to make for their families and dependents after their 
death, they ought undoubtedly to appropriate to the relief of the 
poor, the support of religion, and the benefit of mankind. If they 
go beyond this—if they part even with necessaries to feed the poor— 
they deserve great praise: they draw nearer to that perfection, 
which was recommended to the young man in the gospel, and great 
will be their treasure in heaven. But 1 do not find that this is en- 
joined in scripture, any more than selling all we have to give to 
the poor. 

os Upon the whole, I see nothing in your case, that need give you 
any serious uneasiness or alarm. “Although we should all aim at the 
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very highest point of perfection in the Christian temper and charac- 
ter, yet too many of us, God knows, must expect to fall short of it, 
some in a greater, some in a less degree ; and there must be many 
grievous errours and defects even in our very best services; yet these 
we hope will be forgiven, and our imperfect efforts accepted through 
the merits of our Redeemer. In our Faihet’s house, we are told, are 
many mansions, and different gradations of happiness. Some will be 
rewarded with more and some with less, according to the different 
progress they have made in Christian excellence; but no humble, 
serious, conscientious Christian, who sincerely wishes and strives, 
as far as he is able, to devote his heart and life principally to God ; 
who is supremely and habitually governed by a desire to know, and 
a disposition to do his will, and endeavours, under the influence of 
these motives, to live as much as possible to his glory ; who, though 
he cannot arrive at the perfection he aims at, in his sentiments and 
feelings, affections and actions, yet uses his utmost efforts to come as 
near it as he can; and in the meanwhile sees and deplores and 
labours to correct his failings,—no such pious Christian as this will, 
I humbly conceive, be excluded from the kingdom of heaven, and 
from some share, whatever that may be, of future recompense.” 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
ON ALTERING THE BOOK OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120.) 


In the early days of the English church it was thought a matter of 
the first importance to make the regular and well established forms 
of worship as perfect as possible. For this purpose the learning and 
talents of the kingdom were put in requisition, and nothing was 
wanting which the patronage of the great, or the piety of the 
good could contribute to render the Book of Common Prayer alto- 
gether worthy of the sacred’use for which it was intended. The 
singing of metrical psalms was not then thought to be an essential 
part of the service, but merely an appendage of muct the same use 
and importance as the voluntary airs on the organ are considered now. 
Consequently much less attention was paid to rendering the psaims into 
verse, or to the selection of hymns, than to the prosaick forms 
which were considered complete of themselves, ‘The case is now 
very different, and the singing of metrical compositions bas become 
almost a constituent part of the service. It is now a matter of course 
that a few stanzas of devotional poetry should be sung at almost every 
celebration of divine worship. Whether this advanced rank which 
psalm singing holds in our service tends to the cherishing of a devotion- 
al spirit, and to the increase of edification or not, is a question, which 
if it were not sufficiently clear, it is now too late to discuss That 
rank is now held by. right of possession. It rests so firmly on the 
basis of universal and long conceded assent, as not now to be moy- 
ed. There is no alternative but to make the service worthy of the 
place it holds. 
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That species of poetry proper for the use of the church, in which 
success is allowed by all to be most difficult, was not to be brought to 
perfection at once, or by the exertions or the genius of a single individu- 
al. Its career of advancement, compared with that of the other depart- 
ments of poetry, was late begun, and slowly pursued. That small, 
but valuable additions, hdwever, have, from time to time, been made 
lo its stock, no person of information and taste will be disposed to 
deny. That these should be gathered up, and from them formed a 
manual of devotion, which might be worthy of its place by the side 
of our Common Prayer has long been an object of desire both in this 
and in the mother church. It is well known that the subject has 
been agitated in England, and though nothing of the kind we contem- 
plate bas yet been generally established, yet attempts have been 
made, and collections of metrical hymns have received the sanction 
even of archiepiscopal authority. 

But why should we not be contented with the version of Tate and 
Brady ? ls it not excellent? Is it not the best extant? It certainly is 
excellent, and as a complete version it unquestionably is the best. 
But what occasion have we for a complete version, or is there any 
propriety in furnisving this department of our manual with a full ver- 
sion of the psalms into metre ? 

The psalms are in general in the form of the ode, indited by the 
Holy Spirit for forms of devotion, and admirably adapted to the use 
of the church in all ages. But there is no kind of composition what- 
ever which can with less propriety be divided, and used in separate 
portions, than the ode. ‘This is a way in which | am persuaded the 
psalms were never designed to be used. The bold figures, the wild 
and protracted digressions, the intermixture of historical facts shaped 
toa moral use, are characteristicks of the ode, which in the inspired 
samples are well suited to the purpose of publick worship, if the com- 
position be used entire, as they are used in tbe portions appointed 
for daily morning and evening prayer. But almost every feature 
which distinguisbes the ode forbids that it should be mutilated. If 
used whole every part of it has an important weight and bearing. 
There is no excrescency, no useless member. But a detached portion, 
by losing its connexion, almost mecessarily loses its original design 
and meaning asa part of the ode, Indeed, it can with nv more pro- 
priety be considered a part of the ode than a fallen stone is a part of 
the edifice. [ do not say that parts of Tate and Brady’s version may 
not be extracted, which are not admirably well suited to the purpose 
ior which they are used. lL only say that such extracts lose their dis- 
tinctive character as psalms. They lose the particular application 
and meaning which they sustain as parts of the finished compositions 
te which they belong. Nevertheless they may be precisely what is 
wanted for the metrical part of our service, and’ there is much in that 
ancient and excellent version which | should be very sorry lo see ex- 
cluded from our book. 

If the psaluis in metre were to be sung in our churches each entire, 
there would then be good reason why we should have a complete ver- 
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sion, and I should even doubt the propriety of ever supplying their 
place by mere human composition But to sing the psalms entire, 
except in very few instances, is out of the question. There are pafls, 
which. though admirable in their connexion, cannot be sung in a de- 
tached state. The length of the psalm with which they stand con- 
nected, and the short time allotted to this part of the service, forbid 
that the whole should be sung at once. Why then should such parts 
be inserted at all, since they can never be used for publick worship, 
and serve only to increase the size of the book, aud the perplexity of 
selecting portions suitable to be sung in a detached stste. And as 
fur those parts which are beautiful and sublimely devotional even 
when removed from their place in the ode, as extracts, | see no dif- 
ference between them and hymns, nor any reason why they should 
stand in our books as psalms, connected with parts, the use of which 
is proscribed by the nature of our service, when they never are and 
never can be used except ashymns. And why should it be thought 
necessary to adopt the whole version of ‘Tate and Brady, because we 
wish to retain many parts of it that are admirably done and happily 
suited to the state of our service, any more thanto take every hymn an 
author may have attempted because he has produced one too excellent 
to be passed by? Ifa selection were made not only from the version now 
in use, but from every other source where sacred poetry might be found 
sufficiently excellent and appropriate to the purpose of publick wor- 
ship, why might not the whole be disposed of upon some general prin- 
ciples of arrangement, which would tend to render the work more 
complete, and facilitate an acquaintance with it. 

The portion of metre usually sung in our churches, varies, [ believe 
from three to five stanzas, seldom five, and oftener two than six. As 
almost all the psalms, and the greater part of the hymns, in our pres- 
ent book, exceed the proper portion to be used at once, an incouve- 
mence arises in selecting, and in giving out the most suitable parts. 
Now tbere is as little necessity of retaining this inconvenience, as 
there is advantage to counterbalance it. Why may not all this labour 
and perplexity of selecting be performed at once, by those who are 
best qualified to pertorm it. Why may not the whole be distributed 
into portions varying within the limits of a moderate single periorm- 
ance ? 

These observations are mide upon the supposition that some change 
is thought by the committee to be at this time necessary. It ought to 
be remembered that it is not the greatness of a change, but its frequency 
that is so prejudicial to devotion, an! so dangerous to the Church. If 
an alteration in our book of metrical psalms and hymns is necessary, it 
should by all means be thorough. Lf owing to the circumstances of its 
origin, and the unsettled course of human affairs, a change must be en- 
dured, let the book be brought as near to perfection as the present 
state of sacred poetry will admit. A slight alteration will be satis- 
factory to no one. It will occasion all the inconvenience of a great- 
er, without the advantages. It will afford a precedent for another, 
without removing the plea upon which the necessity of the first was 
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redicated. Let the revision of this book be thorvugh, so that the per- 
ection of its character may yield the hope of its future siabiliiy, and 
the Church is prepared, 1 trust, to sustain the shock. But if the pro- 
ree to — is to be humoured by an alteration so slight as to 
all short of the benefit proposed, and yet so great as to involve all the 
evil that is dreaded, the measure cannot be too earnestly deprecated, 
by which the door is opened to changes without end, and without im- 
provement. * 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Tne enclosed copy of a letter has been solicited, in order to be sub- 
mitted to the editors of the Gospel Advocate ; if they think, with the 
copyist, that its insertion in their pubjication will be useful, the efforts 
which were necessary to procure the copy will not be regretted. 


B. X. - 


Tuoven I very much, my dear daughter, disapprove of the discussion 
of doctrinal points in religion by young ladies in a school room, es- 
pecially when the conversation is carried on in the manner which you 
lately witnessed and described to me; yet I do not regret that your 
mind bas been directed to the serious consideration of those subjects, 
as it furnishes me with an additional inducement to state to you some 
of the reasons why | am an Episcopaliau, and why I wish you to 
be one. 

It is observed by Dr. Paley, that ‘the truth of Christianity de- 
pends upon its leading facts.” As it was founded eighteen centuries 
ago, it is a matter of history. Its division into the numerous sects 
which now prevail, the rise of heresies, the tenets, doctrines, and dis- 
cipline of the apostolick church, the introduction of the Episcopal 
Church into this country, and the opposition with which it was met 
by the first settlers of New England, are subjects of historical research, 
which will claim your particular attention in your future studies. 
And you will find, that considering the difficulties through which our 
Church bas been carried, it has been remarkably preserved and pros- 

ered. It has now subdued and outlived the political and religious pre- 
judices, which it formerly had to encounter, especially during the peri- 
lous period of the revolutionary struggle ; and every year brings within 
its pale a numerous class of converts, eminent for talents and piety. 
The more its doctrines and discipline are studied, the more conforma- 
ble to ‘* the faith once delivered to the saints” will they be found. 

It is not my intention at this time to elucidate or vindicate its 
articles; but to furnish you with a few short answers to the question 
«© Why are you an Episcopalian?” 

Were such a question put to me, I should say, 

First, Because it is evident that under the Jewish economy, when 
the ministry of the church was first settled by a written divine law, 
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about three thousand years ago, that three orders of the priesthood were 
appoited, the high priest, the priests, and leviles, answering to our 
Lisheps, priests, and deacons. 

Secondly, Because scripture and antiquity show that these three 
holy orders were authorized and continued by Christ and his apos- 
tles, in the Christian church. 

Thirdly, Because there has been an uninterrupted succession of 
bishops trom the time of Christ and his apostles, to the present day, 
and the authority and ordination of the reverend priest, rector of the 
church where | worship, is derived through that succession from a 
holy origin. 

Fourthly, Because after a diligent examination of the scripture 
proofs and other arguments in favour of the truth of the ** Articles of 
religion, as established by the bishops, clergy, and laity of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, in con- 
vention, on the 12th September, A. D. 1801,” I have given a most 
cheerful assent to them, believing them to contain a correct and 
scriptural compendium of Christian doctrine. 

Fifthly, Because the Episcopal Church has preserved the hely 
sacraments and apostolical rites, and bas adopted a most excellent 
form of prayer, suited to all occasions, publick and private ; a most 
useful guide and incentive to devotion, and superiour, for doctrine and 
piety, to any other manual extant. 

Sixihly, Because 1 myself have received much edification, as I 
think, from the apostolick rite of confirmation, administered by the 
hands of the venerable bishop of the Eastern diocese, and heartily 
wish my own children should receive the same. 

Seventhly, Because the Episcopal Church seems to have preserved 
the goiden mean, and embraces more of the essentials of other systems 
of religion, than any other form of Christian worship. 

Eighthly, Because a large majority of Christians, in all ages of the 
church, have been Episcopalians, and are so at the present time, which 
is an argument for the propriety, antiquity, and uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of Episcopacy. 

Now, in the limits of this letter, | cannot give you at large, or even in 
brief, the proofs and arguments, which are numerous, forcible, and 
conclusive, in tavour of these reasons ; but I wish you very carefully 
to peruse and consider the excellent commentary and notes, which 
Bishop Brownell has lately published in his edition of the Family 
Prayer Book. You will find most of these arguments and proofs 
stated or referred to in that excellent work; and, when you have 
maturely considered them, I will write you again, pointing out the 
course of reading, which, upon the recommendation of one better 
informed than myself, 1 pursued; and I shall sincerely pray that 
your conviction of the truth may be as strong, as that of 
Your affectionate mother. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


In the following reflections, I have spoken in the character of one 
among the many votaries of taste, who are at length made sensible, 
that the attractions of literature may beguile away the affections from 
fervent piety. In the fables of antiquity, it was in her character as a 
warriour that Minerva is represented with the terrifick shield which 
converted the spectator, at his first glance upon it, into stone. But 
now, alas! it is the charm, not the terrours, of Minerva, that, chilling 
the warm life blood of devotion, has performed the same miracle upon 
the enthusiast in letters; and the cold, senseless, motionless ** heart of 
stone” is all the oblativn that his taste allows him to bring to the al- 
tar of his God. 

Should these lines meet the eye of such a one, they may lead him 
to reflect, that sweet as the visions of his fancy may be, with which 
he decorates the famed bills that Greece has consecrated to the muse, 
there is yet a spot more hallowed, that rises beyond the wall! of Jeru- 
salem; and to visit the cross on its summit, is a nobler journey, for a 
better immortality, than the ascent to literary eminence for the laurel 
wreath of fame. Certainly it would bea blessing to him to be taught 
how madly he is loitering to please his fancy about the Castalian rills, 
who has never yet inquired the way to the holy fountain, that through 
the mercy of the Saviour is flowing with balm for the wounded, bro- 
ken spirit, and with the purest of waters for cleansing him from his 
transgressions. 

It would contribute in no respect to make these thoughts more use- 
ful or more interesting to the reader, to inform him, how far the writer 
may justly rank himself with those in whose person he now expresses 
his convictions and reso'ves. 


THE PIETY OF THE SCHOLAR, 


Tuar is a false religion which calls not all our powers of mind and 
heart to the service of God With the religion of some the under- 
standing has no concern. With the religion of others there is no alli- 
ance of the affections. Yet of the two, that which springs from the 
heart, even when it is misguided, is better than the other. For fanati- 
cism may more easily be restrained and enlightened than a cold specu- 
lative religion be made operative and useful. 

Our coldness in religion has arisen from a forgetfulness of the truths 
whicb have now been stated. We have disbelieved (perhaps almost 
unconsciously) the possibility of retaining the pleasures of the in- 
tellect along with great religious sensibility ; and have been afraid of 
cultivating the pious affections and of spending time about another life, 
lest we should be the less reputed for scholarship, and become of 
course, in proportion to our increasing piety, the more vapid and inane. 

God forgive this criminal absurdity! For certainly it is sufficiently 
absurd to think that because the affections are placed on “ the things 
eternal,” the understanding must therefore droop and grovel in 
the dust—that the effect of being much occupied in contemplations 

‘God his nature and providence, his merciful revelation, the par- 
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don that rewards the penitent, the influences of a sustaining spirit, 
the state and the prospects of the soul, its wants and sorrows and 
hopes, must inevitably be to enervate the mind, and to bind its no- 
ble energies with fetters of iron. Does religion ask of us the sacri- 
fice of the intellectual powers, to be brought like victims to its altar? 
No! It only bids them come thither, to be consecrated as honoured, 
valued ministers at that altar, and receive instruction how to employ 
themselves for its honour. 

But our fatal errour was to think otherwise of religion. It seemed 
to come to us as a cloud over the bright day of knowledge and of 
taste, to which the intellectual vision was opening with delight. Now 
at last that we have come to estimate the true influence of religion on 
the powers of the mind, the prejudice has faded away ; and that de- 
votional spirit which we had taken pains to avoid, as a foe to the cul- 
tivation of the mind, is now welcomed and loved as the only preserva- 
tive we enjoy against the neglect or perversion of our powers. And 
what lessons have been taught the scholar, whose pursuits have 
been habitually connected with deep devotional feeling, that which 
preserves in all its evidences, a consciousness of being beheld every 
instant by Him who knows every thought of every heart ? 

When he has traced the perversities of unhallowed genius, striving 
to give altraction and beauty to the tyranny of the vivlent passions, 
and refinement to sensuality, he bas been taught to scorn and brave 
them. Ifhis powers are exerted in any pursuit of science or of taste, 
he has learned, to gather only what is innocent; to act as censor upon 
the deceptions and the evils of misdirected abilities ; and, thus instructs 
ed, he is enabled to remain in alliance with truth and virtue, and to 
appear triumphantly in their behalf, when the minds of others are 
wasting away, in the delineation the patronage and vindication of 
delusion and sin. We are sure then that if any thing can be ridicu- 
lous and infantile, it was so, to think, that elevated and sublime as 
pure devotion must be in itself, as it summons the intellect to the no- 
blest contemplations ; and invaluable as it is to an accountable being, 
as his defence against the perversion of the richest blessing of God— 
his power of thuught—there could be the least teudency in it whatever 
to enervate and degrade that power. 

But the absurdity was, moreover, a criminal absurdity. For grant- 
ing it to have been true, that as we grew in love with religion, we lost 
all zeal in the labours of the scholar, what then? Was the primary 
object of our creation, literary merit? Did God fashion us, and have 
we been protected, cherished, and blessed by him, for the purpose (ex- 
clusively) of our gathering through many years small pittances of im- 
perfect knowledge; principles of taste perfectly gratuitous and ar- 
bitrary in most men, and often learned and unlearned in the interval 
of a very few years, and these acquisitions, such as they are, being fas- 
tened together and bound to us, by only a weak memory that bas its 
old age sometimes whet our bodies are in their prime! O no! This 
is not alone, this is not principally our destiny. There was a far, nay 
an infinitely higher purpose in our creation ; and to lose the view of it, 
is the sign of the fallen and ruined spirit. It 1s very simple language 
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in which we announce the discovery, that some men have never made, 
thut we have sokls to save, and were born and have been preserved to 
save them. 

THe SALVATION OF THE sour is therefore our purpose here ; our 
business, our profession. Religion then should have been the great 
pursuit, to which all others should have been subordinate ; and reli- 
gion should have measured out to these the proportions which they 
merited, of our time and care. Instead of its being thus the princi- 
pal object in view, it bas been our crime to make it secondary to 
others, which are of littke value or importance ; comparatively, of 
none. It has been thought of occasionally as ‘something which it 
might be very important to gain, in our moments of leisure, when we 
can spare time trom learning bow other meu have spoken, fancied, 
reasoned ; or, lower stil, have accented and pronounced and spelled ! 

lt learning then bave thus usurped the place of religion, in being 
the pride and glory of our zeal and labour, it is full time to dethrone 
the idol, that exacts the bomage of every faculty; through every 
bour of the few briet years that limit our probation; it is full time to 
act with some reference to the principal end of our existence ; ** for 
the work of salvation,” is one ot care, and serious and anxious con- 
cern; and few have commenced it, (of whatever intellectual endow- 
ments they may have made their boast,) without finding in several 
steps some ground for ** fear and trembling.”’ For what is the religion 
that forms the necessary preparation for our attainment of salvation, 
but that devotion to the will of God, which is proved by faith and 


' repentance ; and he knows little of himself or of the world, who pre- 


sumes upon deriving greater facilities than usual in exercising these 
virtues, from the culture of his mind alone. For who wiil doubt that 
the rudest. wildest savage, who ** sees his God in clouds and bears him 
in the wind,” bas far more of true religion than the most refined 
and powertul genius, whose invention and fancy crowd bis mind 
with successions of theories, visions, speculations, and images, until 
God has become neglected and unseen, unacknowledged, and then 
forgotten ! 

To religion then we deem ourselves devoted. We are to seek 
daily proots of the ascendancy of its objects in our estimation, and of 
our advancement in the way to attain them. To this we are to sacri- 
fice, readily, every taste as well as passion which strives to gain an 
absolute sway within us. Without authority from this, no pursuit is 
even innocent. And the religion of which we speak is the service of 
God, ip spirit and in truth. It is the entire devotion of the soul to his 
will. It is exhibited in penitence, in meek trust, in the merits of a 
Redeemer ; in the imitation of his example; in piety, charity and 
purity of heart ; and, in fine, in that habitual dependance on the spirit 
of God, and that sense of his constant presence with us, which make 
our whole life a continual devotion. 

To this object we consecrate all our affections and powers; and 
gratefu) to the Holy Spirit for enabling us to form this resolve, we 
implore most fervently his continual aid for our weak understandings 
and inconstant affections, that this may be kept unbroken until the last 
moment of our lives. P.P. P. ..S. 
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ADVERSARIA. 


THe DEVIL, AséGodes, OUR accuser. Cannot the accuser [the devil,] 
truly say to the Judge, [Jesus Christ, at the day of judgment,] they 
were thine by creation, but mine by their own choice: thou didst 
redeem them, indeed, but they sold themselves to me for a trifle, or 
for an unsatis{ying interest: thou diedst for them, but they obeyed 
my commandments ; I gave them nothing ; I promised them nothing 
but the filtay pleasure of a night, or the joys of madness, or the de- 


_lights of a disease. 1 never hanged upon the cross three long hours for 


them, nor endured the labours of a poor life thirty-three years to- 
gether for their interest ; only, when they were thine by the merit 
of thy death, they quickly became mine by the demerit of their in- 
gratitude ; and, when thou badst clothed their soul withtby ro be, and 
adorned them by thy graces, we stripped them naked as their shame, 
and only put on a robe of darkness, and they thought themselves se- 
cure, and went dancing to their grave like a drunkard to a fight, or a 
fly unto a candie; and therefore they that did partake with us in 
our faults, must divide with us in our portion and fearful interest. 
This is a sad story, because it ends in death, and there is nothing to 
abate or lessen the calamity. It concerns us, therefore, to consider 
in time, that he that tempts us will accuse us, and what he calls plea- 
sant now, he shall then say was nothing, and all the gains that now 
invite earthly souls and mean persons to vanity, was nothing but the 
seeds of folly, and the harvest is pain and sorrow and shame eternal. 
But, then, since this horrour proceeds upon the account of so many 
accusers, God hath put it in our power, by a timely accusation of 
ourselves in the tribunal of the court Christian, to prevent all the arts 
of aggravation which at doomsday shall load foolish and undiscerning 
souls. He that accuses himself of his crimes here, means to forsake 
them, and looks upon them on all sides, and spies out his deformity, 
and is taught to bate them, he is instructed and prayed for, he pre- 
vents the anger of God and defeats the devil’s malice; and, by 
making shame the instrument of repentance, he takes away the sting, 
and makes that to be his medicine which otherwise would be his 
death. By accusing ourselves we shall make the devil’s malice use- 
less, and our own consciences clear, and be reconciled to the Judge 
by the severities of an early repentance, and then we need to fear 
no accusers. Jer. T'aylor’s Sermons, |. pp. 42, 43. Lond. 1807. 
Bisuop Beveripce on Mart. xxviii. 19. Go ye therefore and 
teach, Mogevéevres ov» wabyrevcaje, Which more properly may be ren- 
dered, go ye therefore and disciple ali nations, or, make the persons of 
all nations to be my disciples, that is, Christians. That this is the true 
meaning of the words, is plain and clear, from the right notion of the 
word here used, paSyredw, which coming from wxIyrns, a disciple, it 
always signifieth eitber.to be, or to make disciples, wheresoever it 
occurs in all the scriptures, as wabyrevbeis, Matt. xiii. 52, which is én- 
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structed, say we ; the Syriack better, y2nnp) that is, made a disciple, 
a pn that is, not only a scholar or learner, but a follower or pro- 
* fessor of the gospel, here called the kingdom of heaven. Another 
place where this word occurs is, Matt. xxvii. 57. guaésrevee tov 
Ineo, where we rightly translate it, was Jesus’s disciple. Another 
place is, Acts xiv, 21. x) mabyJedorav)eg ixavers, which we improperly 
render, having taught many, the Syriack and Arabick, more properly, 
having made many disciples. And these are all the places in the New 
Testament where this word is used, except those | am now consider- 
ing, where all the eastern languages render it according to its nota- 
tion, disciple. The Persian paraphrastically expound it, go ye and 
reduce all nations to my faith and religion. So that whosoever pleads 
for any other meaning of these words, do but betray their own igno- 
rance in the original languages, and, by consequence, in the true inter- 
pretation of scripture. 

1 would not have insisted so long upon this, but that the false ex- 
position of these words hath occasioned the sect of Anabaptists ;* 
for the old Latin translation hath it, Euntes ergo docete omnes Gentes ; 
hence the German, where Anabaptist first began; and all the mo- 
dern translations render it as we do, Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them. From whence it was supposed by sume that 
were not abie to dive into the true meaning of the words, that our 
Saviour here commanded that none should be baptized, but such as 
were first taught the principles of the Christian religion ; which is the 
greatest mistake imaginable ; for our Saviour doth not speak one word 
of teaching before baptism, but only after, ver. 20. didacxorres, his 
meaning being only that his apostles should go about the work and 
persuade all nations to forsake their former idolatries and supersti- 
tions, and to turn Christians, or the disciples of Jesus Christ, and 
such as were so should be baptized. And therefore infant baptism is 
so far from being forbidden, that it is expressly commanded in these 
words ; for all disciples are here commanded to be baptized, because 
disciples. And seeing all disciples are to be baptized, so are infants 
too, the children of believing parents; for they are disciples as well 
as any other, or as well as their parents themselves ; for all that are 
in covenant with God, must needs be disciples; but that children 
were always esteemed in covenant with God is plain, in that God 
bimself commanded the covenant should be sealed tu them, as it was 
all along by circumcision. But that children are disciples as well as 
others, our Saviour puts out of all doubt, saying of children, of such 
ts the kingdom of God, Mark x. 14. And thereiore they must needs 


* Anabaptists.— This sect are now distinguished by the name of Baptists, but 
they are no more entitled exctusively to this appellation than the Papists are to 
that of Catholicks. Ali denominations of Christians, which make use of bap- 
tism as a religious ordinance, are Baptists ; and, all Christians belonging to the 
universal church are catholicks. Anabaptist is their distinctive name, from aya, 
new, and Baz lierne, a Baptist, because they affect to baptize anew, all who have 
been baptized in their infancy. They are likewise properly called Antipedo- 
baptists, from ay7s, against, and mass wasdos, child, and Zax)i~w, baplice, because 
they reject infant baptism. 
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he disciples, unless such as are not disciples can beleng to the king- 
dom of God, which a man must be strangely distempered in his brain 
before he can so much as fancy. 

And besides,, that children, so long as children, are looked upon as 
part of their parents; and therefore as the parents are, so are they. 
If their parents be heathen, so are the children ; if the parents be . 
Jews, so are the chi*!ren; if the parents be Christian, so are the 
children too; nay, if either of the parents be a Christian or disciple, 
the children of both are denominated from the better part, and so 
looked upon as Christians too, as is plain, 1 Cor. vii. 14. but now are 
they holy, that is, in a federal or covenant sense, they are in covenant 
with God ; they are believers, Christians, or disciples, because one of 
their parents is so. 

Now seeing children are disciples as well as others, and our Saviour 
here commands all disciples to be baptized, it necessarily follows, that 
children must be baptized too. So that the opinion that asserts, that 
children ought not to be baptized, is grounded upon mere mistake, 
and upon gross ignorance of the true meaning of the scripture, and 
especially of this place, which is most ridiculously mistaken for a 
prohibition, it being rather a command for infant baptism.—Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts, pp. 174—176. Phil. 1796. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GENERAL CONVENTION, 1823. 


Soutn CaRoLina. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134.) 


Tue Ladies’ Domestick Missionary Society is supporting for the 
second year, a minister for the benefit of the poor, and such persons 
as hold the faith of the Church, but are not connected with any of our 
congregations, The flock thus gathered, at present meet in a room 
for publick worship, but measures have been adopted for erecting a 
church. It is designed to accommodate the poor, the stranger, the 
seaman, and others of our communion, who, in the city of Charleston, 
need such a charity. Of this missionary society, the bishop remarks 
in his last address to the convention, “* consisting of respectable pious 
female members of our Church, it is characterized by a zeal of Chris- 
tian charity, as prudent as it is unostentatious, and adorned with the 
meek and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of great price.” 

This church, the worshippers at which will be subjected to no ex- 
pense, wil! also afford additional accommodation for our coloured po- 
pulation. It appears that a large number of this class, both bond and 
tree, have a decided preference for the worship of our Church. In 
communicating to them Christian instruction and incitement, many 
and peculiar difficulties are unavoidable. But it should be recorded 
as an encouragement to perseverance, and in gratitude to the Giver 
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of grace, that the salutary influence of Christian motives, is evidenced 
in the lives of many of them; in their fidelity to their masters ; in 
their kindness to each other; in their recognition of the claims of 
government ; in contentment,:meekness, and devotedness to the one 
thing needful. The calls to attention in the forms of our publick 
worship ; the power of its musick ; the invariable use of the same 
prayers; the simplicity of language which ad +:ns our liturgy ; the 
plan of reading the scriptures in order, whereby ‘the whole coun- 
cil of God” is declared in his own words; the concise summary 
of faith in ihe creed, and of obedience in the commandments, repeat- 
ed Sunday after Sunday ; the practice of reciting after the minister, 
whereby prayers suitable for private use are learned, and all the fun- 
damental truths of the gospel :—these, and other circumstances, 
prove that the system of our Church is eminently adapted to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of the illiterate, and those who have dull 
minds. ‘To this subject, the bishop has constantly, in private, and in 
bis annual addresses, invited the attention of the clergy. He speaks 
of this class of our fellow beings, ‘‘ as a portion of that moral crea- 
tion, for which Christ died, and for whose spiritual and moral hap- 
piness, and the alleviation of their temporal lot, as inseparable from 
that, we are sacredly bound to be concerned.” 

Sunday schools are in successful operation in several of the parishes. 
They are chiefly for religious instruction, (as free schools exist every 
where.) and regulated, in every respect, by members of our own 
communion. The children of people of colour, and some adults of 
that class, have been among the pupils. These are among the poor, 
whose claim on this charity has been considered peculiarly urgent ; 
and the interests of their proprietors, as well as of the community, de- 
mand their being brought up in that religion which teaches the ser- 
vant to be obedient to his master according to the flesh, and content- 
ed in that state of life in which it bath pleased God that he should be. 

The number of baptisms reported to the diocesan conventions dur- 
ing the three years last past, we find to be 880. Of these, six were 
of the Jewish persuasion, three of them adults, and three infants. 

The forty-filth canon of 1808, prescribing a particular inquiry ** into 
the attention paid to the canons and rules of the Church,” we remark 
on that subject,—The Episcopal visitations have been statedly per. 
formed. The canons and rubricks are conscientiously observed. 
Both ministers and people appear to be desirous of walking in the 
old paths, where is the good way. Great harmony and affection pre- 
vail among the clergy. 

The advantages which result to our Church, and to each diocese ip 
particular, from our happy union in general convention, are suitably 
recognised. 

In obedience to the high authority of our supreme council, the 
General Theological Seminary, and the General Missionary Society, 
have been patronised in some degree; and there can be no doubt 
that this diocese will co-operate, cheerfully, promptly, and effectual- 
ly, in forwarding these great undertakings, 
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The convention, by a resolution unanimously adopted, is pledged 
to contribute its full proportion to the theological seminary. It is in- 
tended that sermons should be preached in all the parishes, as has 
already been done in several of them, and collections made for the 
benefit of this institution. Our bishop has, at the request of the con- 
vention, circulated an address on this subject. More than $7,500 
have been paid into the treasury of the seminary by this diocese. 
Including the Dehon scholarship, about $10,000 have been collected 
for this object. © 

By encouraging our candidates* to pursue their studies at the semi- 
nary, we have also wisbed to testify our desire to assist in rearing 
this valuable establishment. On its success, as the number of our clergy 
is scarcely sufficient to supply our churches, must depend greatly 
that of the missionary society. We consider, therefore, that we are 
essentially promoting the interests of this excellent society, by aiding 
the seminary ; the natural operation of which will be to increase the 
number, and the capacity for usefulness, of labourers in the sacred 
ministry. Nevertheless, the agent of the society was welcomed in 
this diocese ; sermons were preached recommending it; and it ap- 
pears he collected $1648, principally from persons who were already 
patrons of our own missionary societies, of which there are three :— 
one whose operations are limited to Charleston ; a second, to the 
state of South Carolina ; and the third unlimited in every respect. 

The subject of the education of the youth of our communion is bes 
ginning in this, as in other dioceses, to excite a merited attention. 
Our bishop remarks in his last conventional address, that ‘ he has 
long painfully contemplated it as the misfortune of this Church, reme- 
diable only by an effort of zeal, which circumstances seemed to for- 
bid to be expected, that the whole progress of the academical educa- 
tion of its youth should be conducted under influences at variance 
with the principles which distinguish its communion. He considers 
this a lot not more to be lamented than it is extraordinarily peculiar. 
He is reasonably anxious, that he may not, on this subject, be mis- 
conceived, He glories in the real liberality of sentiment and con- 
duct, with respect to other Christian societies, which he sincerely 
believes, in an eminent degree, to characterize that of which he is 
one. He deprecates, at the same time, the effects of such an erro- 
neous liberality, as would make that to be regarded with indifference 
here, which, among all others, is cherished as a concern of high and 
sacred importance. ‘That the education of their own youth, under 
circumstances the most favourable to their continuing in their own 
religious principles, is so cherished by all descriptions of Christian 
people, with the exception of Protestant Episcopalians, in these states, 
he asserts, with a confidence that needs no qualification. Permit me 
then, respectfully and affectionately, to submit the question: Can we 


* All the candidates of tlfis diocese, excepting one ‘who is peculiarly circum- 
stanced, and another who has returned home on account of ill health, are now 
connected with the General Theological Semimary. The candidates recognised 
in this diocese are four in number. 
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be thus excepted, consistently with a sound and rational, however 
moderate, preference of the Christian doctrine and discipline under 
which our particular religious profession ranks us? Must not such a 
preference, where it really exists, naturally and inseparably associate 
with it an anxiety, that the principles we profess should be those in 
which our children and the generations following us, should abide, 
and under whose influence their character, both for this life and the 
eternal, should be formed? Is not the subjection of our youth to 
influences untavourable to their continuing in the faith we enter- 
tain, virtually conceding, as a point not worth our care, the charac- 
ter of their religion ? if domestick nurture and admonition be insist- 
ed on as sufficient to prevent or remedy any such aberration of the 
mind of youth from the way of the parent’s religion, the appeal is to 
fact and experience, abundantly certilying the contrary, and to the 
conduct of all other religious communities, exhibiting the strongest 
ersuasion of the contrary. No Christian community in Christendom, 
except that of Protestant ki: piscopalians in the United States, does not, as 
acommunity, make provision, or, where prov ision cannot systematically 
he made, anxiously watch against what is considered the perverting 
influence of acadetmical education. It is the mode in which, above 
all others, a real solicitude to transmit to their children the religion 
which men cherish, is most unequivocally expressed, to commit their 
education to no circumstances that shall have a tendency to counteract 
its claim upon their respect and adherence. Let me, I pray you, 
not be understood to intimate, much less to allege, any thing deroga- 
tory to the claim of the respectable institutions, by charter appro- 
priated to other religious denominations, and of unquestionable right, 
subject to a religious influence peculiar to themselves, for the candour 
and induigence with which the interests of denominations, differing 
from theirown, as far as they are committed to them, may be treated. 
I have no reference but to the indirect and unavoidable effect of the 
circumstances under which academick education is conducted, to in- 
fluence the future feelings and decision of the mind, with respect to 
religion, in a manner more corresponding with the prejudices of the 
college, than, except under circumstances of more than ordinary care 
and judgment, of the parent’s root. 1 wonid not be thought unaware 
of the facility which the expression of sentiments such as these may 
afford, where the subject is not duly considered or understood, to the 
reproach of narrow and illiberal conduct. | feel, at the same time, so 
incapable of that, in religious sentiment or conduct, which might, with 
any rational constraction, be so imputed, that I could not forego this 
opportunity of bearing my testimony, however feeble and vain it may 
prove, against a laxity and indifference on the momentous business of 
education, iv its relation to the moral interests of character and life, for 
which we are not more unconsciously distinguished, than, to say the 
least, wondered at by our Christian brethren at large. They readily 
enough, indeed, may explain the difference at present existing be- 
tween the Protestant Episcopal Church and others, as to the posses- 
sion and government of seminaries of learning, into the differcuce of 
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the circumstances of our institutions and theirs, before the colonies 
became independent states. But they know that our communion em- 
braces much of the wealth and liberality, at least of all the Atlantick 
states, and might, long ere this, have otherwise provided for a subject, 
with them always sufficiently important for any sacrifices and exer- 
tions it may require. Brethren, in laying before you these impres- 
sions, 1 am not conscious of the existence of any feeling in my mind, 
which you could, on the closest inspection, disapprove. Out of the 
fulness of a heart, anxious for the permanent, sound respectability 
and strength of our peculiar institutions, | have spoken what | have ; 
nor can | imagine any circumstances of moral consciousness, under 
which it could prove painful to me, to be reminded that | bad thus 
expressed myself before you.” 
Georeia. 

In this diocese, the Church is rapidly rising into notice; and its 
present state and prospecis are such as to warrant the most sanguine 
expectations of its more general extension. As yet, there are only 
four organized churches in the diocese: one at Savannah, one at Au- 
gusta, one on St. Simon's island, and one at Darien; the two latter 
being under the pastoral charge of the same clergyman, the Rev, E. 
M. Matthews. All these congregations, it is believed, are in a flourish- 
ing condition, and increasing in numbers. In Savannah and Augusta, 
there are large and commodious edifices of brick, furnished with 
every thing requisite for the due celebration of publick worship. In 
Oglethorpe county, there is an aged, pious, and exemplary presbyter 
of the church, the Rev. Mr. Strong, who occasionally officiates to a 
small congregation in his vicinity ; but as yet, no information of the 
regular organization ot the congregation has been communicated. 

As the services and principles of the Church are becoming more 
generally known and understood, the prejudices against it are wearing 
away, aud publick sentimeni is becoming moré favourable to its estab- 
lishment. A large proportion of the population of the state are na- 
tives of Virginia, baptized and ecucated in the Church, still retaining 
their attachment to ber principles, and willing to co-operate in any 
efforts for the introduction of her services. ‘The deep auxtety which 
has been manitested by individual members of the Church, in different 
parts of the state, to obtain ber ordinances, affords a most convincing 
proof, that missionary labour would there be crowned with complete 
SUCCESS. 

A society for missionary purposes was instituted by the state con- 
vention in February last; but as Mr. Bacon, the accredited agent of 
the Foreign and Domestick Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United Siates of America, shortly after came into 
the diocese, to solicit contributions to that society, it was deemed in- 
expedient to make any immediate effort to obtain subscribers to the 
domestick institution. This, however, will be done, and probably 
with success, in the ensufhg autumn. 

It would scarcely be hazarding too much to assert, that no portion 
of our country presents a more promising field for missionary exer- 
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tion, than some of the upper counties in the state of Georgia; and the 
hope is indulged that this field will no longer be neglected by. those 
who are engaged in the good work of * sending forth labourers into 
the Lord’s vineyard.” 

Onto. 

From a letter of the Right Rev. the bishop of this diocese, address- 
ed to the house of bishops, and by them referred to this house, the 
following statement is drawn. 

Ordinations have taken place, of John Hall, Rufus Murray, and one 
other, deacons, and one priest. 

-The Rev. John Hall, deacon, has been appointed missionary at Ash- 
tabula; and the Rev. Rufus Murray, deacon, at Norwalk, Huron 
county. The Rev. Intrepid Morse has taken charge of the church at 
Steubenville. The Rev. John Armstrong, of Virginia, acts as mis- 
sionary in St. Clairsville and Morristown. The Rev. Ezra B. Kel- 
logg has taken charge of St. Paul’s church, Chilicothe. 

One deacon has been displaced from the ministry, and one pres- 
byter suspended. 

St. Paul’s church, Chilicothe, and St. Thomas’s, St. Clairsville, 
have been consecrated. 

Two hundred and eighty-five persons have been confirmed. 

The clergy generally are very faithful and laborious ; and strict 
attention is paid to the canons and rubricks of the Church. 


From the dioceses of Maine and New Hampshire, no report or 
documents have been received. 

The whole number of candidates for holy orders in the several 
dioceses is sixty-one. 


In conclusion, the house of clerical and lay deputies would respect- 
fully invite the attention of the house of bishops to the facts that many 
churches are without pastors; that in the west there exists a large 
body of Episcopalians, who are as sheep without a shepherd ; that 
our missionary societies are, comparatively, inefficient for want of 
missionaries ; and, in fine, that it is emphatically true, as it respects 
our Church, the harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are few. The 
house of clerical and lay deputies respectfully request the house of 
bishops to suggest such measures as may seem to them the best adapt- 
ed to secure to this Church an increase of faithful and capable 
ministers. 

In making the preceding statement, the house of clerical and lay 
deputies solicit the prayers and blessing of the house of bishops, and 
respectiully request their counsel in a pastoral letter to the members 
of the Church. 

Signed, in behalf of the house of clerical and lay deputies, 

WILLIAM H. WILMER, President. 

Philadelphia, May 24, 1823. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 








